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Millions Travel To 
Visit World's Fairs 


New York and San Francisco Ex- 
positions Attract Visitors from 
All Parts of the World 


TOMORROW’S WORLD THEME 
Progress of Past as Well as Future 


Developments Are Stressed 
in Spectacular Way 











Millions of Americans wending their way 
this spring or summer to San Francisco or 
New York, traveling by rail, by air, by 
bus, or by automobile, will enjoy the grand 
spectacle of a*world’s fair. In the mam- 
moth displays they will find entertainment 
on a hitherto unknown scale. But a 
world’s fair is more than entertainment. 
It is more than a spectacle. It is a re- 
minder of American achievement to date 
and a forecast of what America will be like 
tomorrow. It is a place of amusement, to 
be sure. It is also an educational institu- 
tion and an agent of progress 

A world’s fair brings together in one 
place evidence of the best that is being 
done in industry, science, education, and 
art. It reveals the best of our civilization 
in miniature—in space so small that these 
achievements can be seen and understood. 
Without such a demonstration as this, most 
of us would never know what is being done 
in the various realms of the national life. 
Each would see a little, would know what 
is being done in the field of his particular 
interest. He would gradually become aware 
of inventions and machines and processes 
in other fields. But all this would come 
slowly and imperfectly. 


A Panoramic View 


* When, however, one goes to San Fran- 
cisco or New York, he finds spread before 
his eyes the inventions and discoveries 
which are transforming our country and 
our way of living. He will find a record 
of the work of scientists. He will see great 
paintings and sculptures and the latest 
ideas in architecture. He will be intro- 
duced to the industrial marvels of the 
age. The visitors to San Francisco and 
New York will see America in its most 
magnificent phases. 

Not alone as a reminder of recent 
achievement is a fair interesting, but also 
as a prophecy of the future. By way of 
illustration, we need only to turn back 
to a little device which appealed to the 
curiosity of thousands of visitors at the 
Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 
1876. It was called ‘The Lovers’ Tele- 
graph”’—a wire stretched from a little 
booth to a similar booth in an adjoining 
room. People talked in one booth and 
were heard in the other because their 
voices had traveled along the wire. An 
interesting record of achievement this 
was, but it also foretold the coming of the 
telephone. 

The noted British author, H. G. Wells, 
tells some of the things he saw in a London 
fair a decade later. “There we had our 
imagination stimulated by the sight of 
horseless carriages, mostly driven by steam 
or oil,” he says, “arc lights fluttering in a 
sort of purple indignation, of photographs 
of a white horse in motion taken so swiftly 
that they could be put into a sort of 
zoetrope and you seemed to see the crea- 
ture galloping again. There we had plain 


hints of the motor cars, electric lighting, 
(Concluded on page 8) 





















































FROM A DESIGN BY HENRY DREYFUSS 


DEMOCRACITY 


Is the name given to the “City of Tomorrow” which will be on view at the New York World’s Fair. The city 
will be surrounded by a group of satellite residential and manufacturing towns accessible by means of super- 
highways. 








Finding Interest in Life 


By WALTER E. Myer 


“In a world filled with misfortunes, losses, drawbacks, and suffering, most persons 
seem to take good health, sanity, food and drink, wives and husbands, for granted; and 
appreciate them only too late,” says William Lyon Phelps in the Introduction of his “Auto- 
biography with Letters.” “That blessings brighten as they take their flight may be true 
of many persons,” he continues. ‘Possibly they do not realize the happiness of health 
until they lose it, or the happiness of travel, sport, conversation, love, adventure, 
or what you will, until old age.” But this has not been true of Mr. Phelps. He 
enjoys life and has always enjoyed it. He does not depend upon adventure or unusual 
experiences for his enjoyment. He likes the days as they go by. He gets a thrill out 
of such experiences as any alert, educated person might have. In the ability to live a 
zestful life, in the power to find happiness in ordinary things, he avoids boredom and lives 
interestingly and happily. 

It appears that most people are not so fortunate. Young persons are likely to look 
hopefully to the future, and old ones look longingly to the past, but too few find active 
enjoyment in the present. Too few have mastered the art of finding interesting, enjoyable 
things to do. Yet nothing is so important as that one acquire that art. One who is able 
to enjoy a variety of experiences multiplies his moments of satisfaction. Happy indeed 
is one who likes to read; who reads in many different fields—the great works of literature 
and light fiction of the moment as well—who, like William Lyon Phelps, likes to read 
Shakespeare and also detective stories. Happy is the one who likes not only to read, 
but to play games, to listen to music, to engage in conversation, to visit with friends, to go 
to movies or the theater, to take a walk, do his day’s work, or participate in any of 
a hundred other experiences. Happy is the one who consciously enjoys the days which 
go pleasantly by, who does not take his relatives and friends for granted, but who finds 
pleasure in their company. 

But how is one, not inclined to find conscious joy in life, to do so? In part it is a 
matter of education. The more we learn, the broader are our horizons, the greater the 
number of experiences which we will understand and appreciate. In part it is a matter 
of taking thought; of resolution. If one makes up his mind to better himself and acquire 
more interests, he can do it. One can also form the habit of giving some thought to the 
things he enjoys—some time to appreciation. Each person might profitably make mental 
note of some of the things he most likes to do, some of the experiences which give him 
most pleasure. Then he should shake himself out of his lethargy now and then and plan 
to repeat the experiences which have given satisfaction. It goes without saying that 
one should not seek his own pleasure at the expense of others, but, without interfering with 
others, one may, to a considerable extent, learn to live a zestful, joyous, satisfying life. 











Dictators Are Cool 
To Roosevelt's Plea 





Fail to Give Nonaggression Pledge 


Asked by President in Re- 
cent Peace Proposal 





EFFECTS OF STEP ANALYZED 


Battle on Diplomatic Front Continues 
Unabated as World Tension 
Remains Acute 





Although Hitler and Mussolini have 
sharply criticized President Roosevelt’s 
dramatic appeal for a 10-year period of 
peace, the incident is by no means closed. 
Whatever its final outcome, the proposal 
is certain to have a vital bearing on the 
critical European situation. To understand 
its full significance, as well as the possible 
effects it may have, we need to get a clear 
picture in our minds of exactly what the 
President requested, and of the dictators’ 
attitude concerning his appeal. 


Give and Take 


When on April 15 President Roosevelt 
addressed Chancellor Hitler and Premier 
Mussolini, he asked for assurances and of- 
fered assurances in return. He asked that 
the rulers of Germany and Italy promise 
that they would not attack their neighbors 
or make a war of aggression against the 
neighboring nations for a period of at least 
10 years. If the dictators promised this, 
the President said he would undertake to 
gain assurances from the other nations that 
they would not attack Germany and Italy. 
He promised, furthermore, to try to bring 
about a world-wide reduction of armaments 
and to obtain trade agreements which would 
permit all countries, including Germany 
and Italy, to buy freely the things they 
need and to sell their products in the mar- 
kets of the world. In short, he promised 
to use his influence to the end that Ger- 
many and Italy might obtain by peaceful 
means the conditions which they have de- 
clared necessary to their security and 
which they have undertaken to obtain by 
force. 

What did the President hope to accom- 
plish by this appeal? It is certain that he 
did not expect an immediate and uncondi- 
tional acceptance of his proposals by Hit- 
ler and Mussolini. He had no thought that 
Hitler would say: “This is a fine idea. We 
shall lay down our arms and promise not 
to attack any of our neighbors. We shall 
go to a conference with the determination 
to gain the things we need by peaceful 
methods.” 

There was an outside chance, however, 
that Hitler and Mussolini might accept 
the proposals with qualifications, that they 
might state conditions under which they 
would agree not to move against their 
neighbors. It seemed possible that these 
conditions might then be made the subject 
of further discussions, and that gradually 
the method of conference and compromise 
around council tables might be adopted, and 
that war might be thus postponed or even 
prevented. 

So long as there was the slightest chance 
to prevent the war which appeared im- 
minent, it seemed worth while. It is hard 
to conceive the calamitous effects of a 
world war, whatever its outcome. It might 
easily lead to a world-wide revolution. It 
would almost certainly bring on depression 
far blacker and deeper than the one through 
which we have been passing. It would re- 
sult in human suffering and sorrow almost 

(Continued on page 3) 
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XVIII. 


NE of the outstanding developments 
of the last two years in the field of 
periodical literature is the launching of the 
three “Your” magazines: Your Life, Your 
Health, and Your Personality. Your Life 
was launched in October 1937; Your Per- 
sonality in January 
1939; and Your 
Health in March 
1939. All three are 
in the 25-cent field. 
Your Life and Your 
Personality are pub- 
lished monthly, 
whereas Your Health 
is a quarterly. 

The idea behind all 
three of these maga- 
zines is that the most 
fascinating subject in 
the world iis “You”—your life, your hap- 
piness, your health, your mind, your per- 
sonality, your future. The magazines were 
immediately successful, for the theory that 
most people are primarily interested in 
themselves proved to be sound and insured 
the magazines with a large circulation. The 
initial publication was designed to be, in the 
words of the subtitle, a “Popular Guide 
to Desirable Living.” 

The personality behind the three “Your” 
magazines is Douglas E. Lurton who, with 
his wife, launched the publication. They 





DOUGLAS E. LURTON 


Editor of “Your Life,” 
and other magazines. 
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(REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF “YOUR LIFE.” 


felt that with the increasing attention given 
to adult education, there was a place for 
the type of magazines which they later 
undertook. ‘We were well aware of the 
ancient and persistent yearning of the in- 
dividual to rise above the commonplace,” 
writes Mr. Lurton. They felt that there 
should be a magazine which would trans- 
late into popular and entertaining articles 
the best findings in such fields as applied 
psychology, medicine, and the like. 

The interest and financial backing of 
Wilfred J. Funk was obtained for the ven- 
ture. The first issues of Your Life were 
prepared exclusively by Mr. and Mrs. 
Lurton in a $20-a-month one-room office 
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Your Life 


near their home in Scarsdale, New York. 
When it was apparent that the venture 
would “take,” offices were opened in New 
York City, Mr. Funk became editorial 
director, and an organization was gradually 
built up. 

The three magazines are composed al- 
most entirely of contributed articles by 
outstanding authorities in the various fields. 
Your Life contains articles of a broad gen- 
eral interest and covers a wide range of 
subjects. Each issue contains nearly a 
dozen articles on such subjects as over- 
coming a feeling of inferiority, the de- 
velopment of outside interests as a means 
of making life more zestful, how sports 
develop personality, the relationship of fear 
and failure, the effects of laughter upon 
the individual, and similarly diversified 
subjects. In addition, there are a number 
of questions which test a person’s store 
of information of a general nature. 

Your Life magazine also contains special 
sections or departments, one devoted to 
health, one to charm, one to conversation, 
another to vocabulary building. Each 
month there is a condensation of an out- 
standing book on a related subject. 

The other two magazines are more 
limited in scope than the original publica- 
tion. Your Personality, as the title indi- 
cates, deals with subjects which contribute 
to the development of personality. The 
current issue, for example, contains articles 
on moods and emotional cycles, on the 
necessity of originality, on the traits of 
personality which should be stressed. There 
are personality and charts which 
should prove helpful to the individual. 


tests 


Your Health is devoted exclusively to 
subjects related to health. It contains 
original articles by outstanding authorities 
in the field of medicine. These articles 
are written for the layman and thus avoid 
technical, scientific explanations which are 
incomprehensible to the average reader. 
‘he current issue contains articles on the 
proper feeding of adults, on the effects of 
alcohol and tobacco, on insomnia, on coffee, 
on the care of teeth, hair, on exercise, re- 
laxation. Altogether, there are some 40 
articles or features of varying length deal- 
ing with the many problems of individual 
health. 
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A RICE FARM IN CENTRAL JAVA 
(Mlustrations from ‘’‘The Menacing Sun‘’) 


“The Menacing Sun’ Gives Intimate 
Picture of the People of South Asia 


ONA GARDNER is an American 

newspaperwoman who has spent a 
good many years in the Far East. She 
has spent a dozen years in Tokyo and acted 
as a war correspondent in such war centers 
of China as Shanghai. She is fully aware 
of the momentous political and social de- 
velopments which have been taking place 
in the Orient: She understands the gen- 
tility of the Japanese people in their daily 
lives and attempts to reconcile it with the 
ferocity which characterizes their conduct 
of the war. She believes that Japan is 
determined to continue its expansion south- 
ward, whatever the cost. 

In speaking of this southward expansion, 
Miss Gardner does not mean only China. 
“Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, the East In- 
dies, and India all lie on the path of em- 
pire expansion which has been mapped out 
for Japan.” To satisfy her own curiosity 
as to what the inhabitants of these regions 
were like, she made a trip of exploration 
through southern Asia, and has written a 
delightfully charming book about her 
travels through these relatively unfre- 
quented spots: ‘The Menacing Sun” (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, and Company. 
$2.50). 
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“Anxious India,” by Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Asia, May 1939, pp. 253-255. 


India, says this noted leader of the Indian 
people, has great decisions to make in the 
immediate future. He feels that Great Brit- 


ain will have to make up her mind that she 
must either give India complete independence 
or she must expect uprisings and chaos in her 
unwilling possession. He also believes that 
India will play an important part in the 
world crisis since Great Britain will fear in- 
ternal revolt while England itself is in serious 
danger. 

“Life at Stephens—and After,” by 
George Kent. Survey Graphic, April 


1939, pp. 270-275. 


An interesting ex- 
periment in college 
education is de- 
scribed in this ar- 
ticle about Stephens 
College. Stephens, 
in this writer’s 
opinion, is a college 
that specializes in 
training its 1,528 
girl students to be 
intelligent wives, 
mothers, and voters. 
Nearly all the 
courses, he found, break away from the col- 
lege mold and conventions. A course in con- 
sumer education was one of the most useful 
phases of college life at Stephens that this in- 
vestigator found. He is also impressed with 
the fact that 87 per cent of the Stephen’s 
graduates are married five years after gradua- 
tion. 

“How Safe Is Air Travel?” by R. E. 
Johnson. Scientific American, May 1939, 
pp. 279-281. 

The fear that many people still have about 
flying is all out of proportion to the actual 
risk involved in modern air transportation, 
says this scientific writer. He takes up in de- 
tail the various causes of air travel accidents 





and explains how modern inventions and dis- 
coveries have reduced all these factors toe al- 
most nothing. Mechanical perfection, excel- 
lent pilot training, and new equipment for 
measuring weather trouble are only a few of 
the advances that have taken the “if” out of 
flying. 

“Sing Sing, Class of °34,” by Harold 
Phelps Stokes. New York Times Maga- 
zine, p. 8, 16. 

Recently the President opened a National 
Parole Conference in Washington to throw 
light on the question: “Does the parole system 
work out for the good of society?” Mr. 
Stokes’ article is an answer to the same ques- 
tion. After analyzing the parole system in 
New York state and presenting some statistics 
on the success of that system, he concludes 
that the parole system has its shortcomings 
but as the years go by and techniques im- 
prove it may become one of the most useful 
means of remaking the criminals that crowd 
our prisons into useful citizens. 


“Courage for Tomorrow,” by Avis D. 
Carlson. Harpers, April 1939 pp. 466- 
473. 

As this writer looks around, she finds evi- 
dences of a mass fear of the unknown—a fear 
of tomorrow. Fear of insecurity, fear of war, 
fear of “isms,” and fear of other nationalities, 
observes Mrs. Carlson, are all products of the 
hysteria that seems to be affecting the whole 
world. She believes that society should an- 
alyze its fears and view its problems ration- 
ally in order to obtain the courage that it will 
need to straighten out the tangled mess of 
world affairs. 











There is not a great deal about politics 
and international relations in Miss Gard- 
ner’s book. It is primarily a descriptive 
book; a travel book, if you will, but one 
which is by no means stereotyped. More 
than a description of the landscape, the 
buildings, and the people, “The Menacing 
Sun” is a book which goes beneath the 
surface and grasps the spirit of the people. 
Country by country, through Indo-China 
into Siam, thence to Malaya and Singa- 
pore and on to the East Indies, and finally 
to India itself, she deScribes one of the 
most interesting sections of the entire 
world. Here is a snatch of her description 
of Malaya: 
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A GYPSY CART IN CEYLON 


Along the western slopes of Malaya dense 
cultivation alternates with dense jungle. The 
rubber plantations are acres of gloom where 
the heat of the sun penetrates, but never its 
light. Malay bodies do not bear the brunt 
of this cultivation; it is the Tamils from 
southern India, and the Chinese coolies who 
plant the trees, tap the matured trunks, and 
work the estates. The Malay has no heart for 
such continuous toil. He considers it unneces- 
sary and vulgar. He regards storekeeping and 
business in the same light. So the whole col- 
onials and the Chinese are quick to call the 
Malayan shiftless and lazy. 

But as you see the Malayans laughing and 
playing in their vivid sarong, watch their 
highly individualistic pattern of life, there is 
the conviction that they are a different breed 
of people from any of us, and, except for 
the Balinese, different from those whose coun- 
tries lie near theirs. I saw them... not as 
moribund, lethargic people, but vital and full 
of zest—for their kind of living. It is their 
attitude toward life, a very distinct and well- 
formulated attitude, that makes them dissim- 
ilar and separates them from us... . 

To begin with, they are quite without any 
knowledge of modern science. It does not 
distress them, or fill them with any urge to 
catch up, because there is simply no place in 
their life for this darling of our hearts. But 
they know how to live peaceably together so 
they do not need jails or policemen. They 
know how to have enough to eat for every- 
one in the village without toiling overmuch 
for it; how to share communal responsibility 
so prestige is the reward and not money; and 
how to play music and dance a drama every 
day in their life, 
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Entire World Awaits Effeets of 
President Roosevelt’s Peace Plea 


(Continued from page 1) 


imagination. Statesmen, then, 
should leave no stone unturned in the ef- 
fort to avoid or even postpone it, for until 
war actually breaks out there is always 
hope that something may happen to pre- 
vent it. It seemed a very common-sense 
thing, therefore, for the head of a great 
nation to say in effect: “Why not agree 
that there will be no aggression for a while, 
and that we shall all get together around 
a council table to see what the grievances 
of the nations may be and find out whether 
means may not be found to satisfy these 
grievances without fighting?” 


Threat Behind Appeal 


But other objectives were no doubt in 
the President’s mind. If Hitler could not 
be induced by an appeal to his reason and 
his humanity not to start a war, he might 
he prevented from doing so if he were made 
to see that he would have to fight against 
overwhelming odds. He might be pre- 
vented from taking action if the nations 
not wishing to fight should agree to stand 
together and oppose any action which he 
might take against any of them. 

At the present time an effort is being 
made to line up a large number of na- 
tions against Hitler and Mussolini. 
eral of these nations are in doubt, not 
knowing which way to go. President 
Roosevelt no doubt felt that if he called 
upon Germany and Italy to state their 
positions, if he gave them a chance to ob- 
tain needed concessions by peaceful means, 
and if under these circumstances they re- 
fused to agree not to attack their neigh- 
bors, it would be clear to the world that 
they had aggressive purposes. The issue 
would then be plainer. Everyone would 
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“WELL, WHAT’S IN THE PAPERS TODAY?” 
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know that they planned aggressions, and 
many nations which were hesitating might 
be brought into the “Stop Hitler” group. 
The moral judgment of mankind might 
stand against the aggressors, and in the 
long run this could well be a powerful 
force. 

The action of President Roosevelt was 
therefore an attempt to put Germany and 
Italy in a defensive position and to make 
them appear before the world unquestion- 
ably as dangerous aggressors—providing, 
of course, they refused to give to their 
neighbors the promise which the President 
requested in his message. 

The appeal came at a very critical mo- 
ment. There was grave danger that an 
effective “Stop Hitler” group could not 
be formed. Even Great Britain, which 
was leading the movement, was wavering. 
The Tory party in Great Britain, headed by 
Prime Minister Chamberlain, is uncertain 
is to what should be done. Chamberlain 
and his followers have in the recent past 
been quite pro-German. They have been 
working rather closely with Hitler. Cham- 
berlain has had no objections to German 
aggression in central Europe or in Russia. 
He represents big business interests which 
are more interested in selling their products 





than in anything else. And Germany is a 
good customer. The British business in- 
terests are even glad to make money sell- 
ing munitions to Germany, provided the 
munitions are not to be used against Brit- 
ain. They are willing to make loans to 
Germany. They would not mind at all if 
Germany should make war against Russia 
and defeat her, for Russia is a commu- 
nistic nation and Chamberlain fears com- 
munism, for if it were successful and 
should spread it would mean that he and 
the group he represents might lose their 
property. In keeping with this position, 
the Chamberlain government did not ob- 
ject at first when Hitler seized Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The ruling class in England, however, 
has now become uneasy. Chamberlain fears 
that if Germany becomes stronger in cen- 
tral and eastern Europe he may strike 
against Britain and France. He now knows 
that Hitler’s word cannot be trusted. Hence 
he is in a determined mood to prevent Hit- 
ler from marching further, and during the 
last few weeks has apparently come to the 
conclusion that British safety requires the 
lining up of a group of nations determined 
to check further German aggression. He 
has been induced to take this position 
partly because of his own fears, perhaps, 
and partly because of public opinion in 
Great Britain which has been demanding 
a stronger policy against Hitler. 


Within Germany and Italy 

President Roosevelt’s attempt to place 
Hitler ‘“‘on the spot” by requiring him to 
say whether or not he intends to continue 
his aggressive measures was calculated to 
encourage this developing British deter- 
mination to resist further German con- 
quests, and the President’s action was taken 
at a critical moment. 

Another possible effect of the President’s 
appeal was to start fires under Hitler and 
Mussolini in their own countries. The 
German and Italian people do not want 
war. They have been led to believe that 
they might be obliged to fight in order 


The Importance 


HERE is no more useful project on 

which students may devote time than a 
survey of job opportunities and employment 
conditions in their communities and states. 
We know, in a general way, that most oc- 
cupations are overcrowded at the present 
time and that the national employment pic- 
ture is rather dark for the young man or 
woman leaving school. The situation varies 
greatly, however, in different communities 
and localities. It is advantageous, there- 
fore, for young people who are still in 
school to learn as much as they can about 
the prospects in their general vicinity. 
The following list of questions, reprinted 
from “Know Your Town,” published by 
the National League of Women Voters, 
Washington, D. C., will provide students 
with an interesting and valuable project 
on which to work: 

1. What are the chief 
workers in your town? 

2. How does a worker in your town find 
a job? Does your state receive federal 
funds under the Wagner- 
Peyser Act to establish a 
state employment service? 
If so, is there a local office 
in your community? With 
what success is it finding 
employment for applicants? 

3. What work is there 
for young people when they 
leave school? What are 
your schools doing to pre- 
pare young people for: this 
work? What help do the 
schools give them in find- 
ing jobs when they leave 
school ? 

4. What policies have 
employers adopted to 
stabilize employment? Is 
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to provide for their own 
security—in order to obtain 
trade which is necessary for 
their prosperity, and in or- 
der to secure the materials 
essential to their life. If 
now they could be shown 
that these things might be 
obtained by peaceful means, 
there might grow up a pop- 
ular feeling against going 
to war. If Hitler were 
forced to show his hand and 
to show that he intends to 
go to war for_things which 
might be otherwise ob- 
tained, there is a chance of 
his becoming less popular 
with the German people 
living in the Reich. 

There is quite a little evi- 
dence that the President’s 
appeal, which, despite the 
censorship, was widely read 
and heard over the radio in 
Germany, has had this ef- 
fect. There is‘ no way for 
the Germans to make their 
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feelings known at present, 
but in the long run it will 
be very much harder for 
Hitler to operate unless he has his people 
wholeheartedly behind him. The feeling 
against him has not taken on a formidable 
aspect as yet. But it has apparently given 
Hitler some concern. His reply to the 
President may satisfy the German people. 
It will undoubtedly satisfy many, if not 
most of them. But a questioning attitude 
on the part of many others may develop. 

The immediate effect of President Roose- 
velt’s appeal was to win support of most 
of the nations other than Germany and 
Italy. How the tides of opinion will flow 
now that the two dictators have replied, it 
is too early to tell. They are stressing the 
fact that they are “have-not” nations. They 
do not possess as many resources as the 
so-called “satisfied” powers such as Great 
Britain, France, Russia, and the United 
States. They feel that they must have 
more resources in order to be secure, and it 
is not likely that they can obtain more ter- 
ritory by peaceful means. The other nations 
may be willing to grant them trade conces- 
sions so that they can more easily buy prod- 
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ucts which are grown or manufactured in 
territories owned by the wealthier nations. 
But they do not want concessions of this 
kind. They are not satisfied when the other 
nations say to them: “We will make it eas- 
ier for you to buy the goods which we own 
and which you require.” They want to 
own more of these resources themselves and 
they are not likely to agree to remain at 
peace unless they are given rich resources 
such as those of the Ukraine and some of 
the colonies held by Great Britain and 
France. 

Hitler and Mussolini are placing their 
chief emphasis upon this point. They are 
trying to make the “have” nations seem 
selfish and uncompromising. They say that 
since these nations will not yield ‘an inch’ 
of their territory, Germany and Italy must, 
in order to achieve justice, use forceful 
methods. The two dictators are trying, 
both by use of this type of argument and by 
means of threats, to line up other nations 
behind them. 

(Concluded on page 6, column 3) 


of Industry to a Community’s Life 


seasonal employment a problem in your 
community? What steps, if any, have 
been taken to modify its effects? 

5. How many unemployed are there in 
your community? What are the causes 
of unemployment and what are the possible 
remedies for your community? 

6. How many of the unemployed are on 
relief? How many are unemployable? 

7. If your state has an unemployment 
compensation law, how many workers in 
your town are covered? How much do 
employees and employers contribute to the 
fund? Has the agency through which 
benefits are paid been successful in finding 
new jobs for the beneficiaries? Have the 
benefits been adequate to meet the needs 
of the unemployed? 

8. Does your state law limit the hours 
of work for women? For men? Does the 
law allow women to work at night? 

9. What are the provisions of your state 
law in regard to working conditions for 
women? For men? 
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WHAT ARE THE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF YOUR COMMUNITY? 


10. Are factories in your town well built 
and lighted? Do they have adequate sani- 
tary facilities? 

11. What welfare, recreational, and other 
programs have undertaken by em- 
ployers for the benefit of employees? Do 
the majority of workers in your community 
have vacations with pay? 

12. Is there a law affecting wages of 
women? Of men? If so, is the minimum 
wage sufficient in your opinion? 

13. How does your state law regulate 
labor of children? Are children under 16 
(under 18 in hazardous occupations) pro- 
hibited from working? If not, how many 
hours a day may children under 16 work? 
How many hours a week? 

14. What regulations, either state law 
or local ordinances, govern the entrance of 
children into street trades such as shoe- 
shining, news-vending, delivering, etc.? 
How are they enforced? 

15. Have you a workmen’s compensation 
law in your state? If so, what are its pro- 
visions ? 

16. What is the general attitude of em- 
ployers in your community regarding em- 
ployer-employee relationships? Are the 
policies pursued conducive to industrial 
peace? 

17. What is the strength of the trade 
unions in your town? 


been 


18. Do you have a state law or local 
ordinance protecting the right of workers 
to bargain collectively? 

19. Does your state law or do local or- 
dinances provide means for mediation of 
labor disputes? What roles do your city 
or state executives or other officers play 
in the settling of labor disputes? 

20. What state laws or local ordinances 
are in effect regarding picketing and 
strikes? 
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SHADOW ACROSS THE SKYLINE OF MANHATTAN 


This impressive picture made from the deck of the U.S.S. Tennessee, anchored in the Hudson River, symbolizes the 
time of crisis through which the world is passing. 
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Chamber of Commerce 


Several hundred businessmen from all over 
the country are gathering in Washington today, 
May 1, for the twenty-seventh annual meet- 
ing of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. They will meet in an impressive gray- 
stone building on the north side of Lafayette 
Square—across the Square, facing the Cham- 
ber’s headquarters, stands the White House. 

For four days, they will listen to speeches 
by other businessmen, and by government 
officials. Most of the speakers will probably 
be rather critical of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. A few, such as Secretary of Com- 
merce Harry L. Hopkins, will defend the New 
Deal’s actions. But, in general, the Chamber 
of Commerce is not in sympathy with the 
President’s program. It supported most of 
his actions when he first took office, but that 
attitude lasted only a few months. 








Since the Chamber of Commerce is per- 
haps the outstanding organization of business- 
men in the country, this annual meeting and 
the views which are expressed during it are 
of considerable importance. They give the 
public some idea of what businessmen are 
thinking about national problems, 


The Court Rules 


April 17 was a busy day for the Supreme 
Court. Lanky, 40-year-old William O. Doug- 
las took the oath of office, and thereby be- 
came the youngest and newest member of the 
Court. Then Justice Douglas took his seat 
behind the high bench, and listened carefully 
while his colleagues read a number of de- 
cisions, two of which were especially impor- 
tant. 

The first concerned the New Deal’s farm 
program. By a 6-to-2 decision, the Court ruled 
that the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
was constitutional. Like the AAA of 1933 
(which the Court ruled unconstitutional in 
1936), the present AAA tries to help farmers 
by getting them to reduce production. But 
its machinery is slightly different from that 
which the 1933 Act set up, and because of 
these differences, the Court ruled in favor of 
the present law. This decision seems to indi- 
cate that Secretary Wallace will have no 
further trouble from the Court. 

The second decision was on the “Strecker 
case,’ which has dragged through lower courts 
for many months. Joseph Strecker is not a 
citizen of the United States, although he has 
lived here for some time. He was a member 
of the Communist party for a few months. 
The government tried to deport him, under a 
law passed in 1918 which provides that a non- 
naturalized alien who advocates the overthrow 
of government by force may be sent out of 
the country. But the Supreme Court ruled 
that since Strecker is no longer a member of 
the Communist party, the law does not apply 
to him. 

In itself, this case was not very important. 
But its outcome was expected to have a great 


effect on another situation which has attracted 
nation-wide interest. That is the case of Harry 
Bridges, a CIO leader on the Pacific Coast. 
Bridges, like Strecker, is a non-naturalized 
alien. It is charged that he is a member of 
the Communist party, although he denies it. 
Strong influence has been brought to bear on 
the Department of Labor, which has charge 
of immigration and deportation, to deport 
Bridges. But labor officials have held up the 
proceedings against him, waiting for a decision 
on the Strecker case. 

Now that that decision is known, however, 
they are not much better off than they were. 
The Court did not decide if membership in 
the Communist party is sufficient grounds 
for deportation. It merely stated that since 
Strecker is no longer a Communist, he can- 
not be deported. If it is proved that Bridges 
is a Communist at present, as some people 
claim, the Court may be called upon to de- 
cide if he should be deported, 


The Byrnes Plan 


Congress will soon take up the problem 
of relief once more, and before it finishes, 
an entirely new method of handling the prob- 
lem of unemployment may be adopted. Sena- 
tor Byrnes of South Carolina has introduced 
a bill into Congress which would reorganize 
the present relief setup. It is a very detailed 
plan, but in brief, it does two things. First, 
it establishes a public-works agency which 
will take over the activities of the PWA, the 
WPA, the CCC, the NYA, and the Bureau of 
Public Roads. This agency will make loans 
and grants of money to states and cities for 
the construction of all sorts of public works— 
highways, school buildings, swimming pools, 
dams, playgrounds, sewage plants, water 
works, parks, streets, auditoriums, and so on. 
The primary purpose of this program is, of 
course, to provide jobs for the unemployed. 

In the second place, the bill increases the 
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benefits paid to unemployed workers, to old 
people children blind 
persons under the Social Security Act. This, 
it is thought, will relieve some of the burden 
which the relief carrying. 

In general, Senator Byrnes’ plan has gained 
wide approval. There are criticisms of some 
details, of course, and many of these may 
be changed before the bill is put in its final 
form. 


To Young Democrats 


President Roosevelt has made it plain on 
several occasions that he believes the Demo- 
cratic party must follow his “liberal” program 
in the future if it is to remain in power. A 
short time ago, he sent a written statement 
to a meeting of the Young Democrats of 
America, and once more he called on the 
party to keep on the course on which he 
has guided it for more than six years. He 
wrote: 


to dependent ind to 


agencies are now 


The Democratic party of itself cannot elect 
a president. The Republican party is in the same 
fix. This is fortunate for all of us, for it means 
that no party can continue in power unless its 
policies are such as to add to its basic strength 
the ten or more millions of votes that are cast 
for ideas and ideals, rather than because of the 
cmblem at the top of the ticket. In the campaign 
we are now approaching there is just one agency 
potent enough to defeat the Democratic party, 
and that is the Democratic party itself. It can 
commit suicide by abandonment of the policies 
that brought it to power. There is no use fool- 
ing ourselves. If we are to have a reactionary 
regime, or if that term is too horrific, call it a 
conservative regime, you may depend on it that 
it will be the other fellow’s regime. 


By “other fellow,” the President meant the 
Republican party. Clearly he believes that if 
the Democrats nominate a candidate from the 
so-called “conservative” bloc, led by Vice- 
President Garner, it will be defeated in the 
1940 elections. 


National Gallery 


A handsome new building is rising on Con- 
stitution Avenue in Washington, just a few 
blocks from the Capitol. It is the National 
Gallery of Art, and it will be finished in the 
fall of 1940, according to present plans. 

The building, which will cost about 15 mil- 
lion dollars, is the gift of the late Andrew 
Mellon, secretary of the treasury under Presi- 
dents Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover. Mr. 
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TO DISTRIBUTE SURPLUS FOODS 
Rochester, New York, has been selected as the first of half a dozen cities in which the government's new plan to 


dispose of quantities of surplus food products will be tried out. 


Families on relief will be given the opportunity 


of securing food stamps (inset) which they may take to local stores and exchange for certain types of surplus foods. 
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THE NATIONA, 
Model of the building which is being erected in Washing 


Mellon also donated his art collection. valued 
at about 20 million dollars, as a nucleus for 
what someday will be one of 
art collections in the world. 
Eight hundred carloads of Tennessee marble 
are being used in the exterior of the building 
This marble is a delicate rose-white shade 
The blocks are being arranged so that those 
of deeper shades are at the bottom of the 


the finest 




















THE FIDDLERS THREE 
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building, while those at the top are almost 
pure white. 


Airports and Research 

If aviation in the United States is to con 
tinue to progress, more and better airports 
will have to be built. That is the gist of an 
80,000-word report which the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority made to Congress recently. 
After a long and thorough study of the cour 
try’s 2,174 airports, the CAA stated that most 
of them are too small, that they are poorly 
lighted, that hangars are inadequate and poorly 
equipped for repair work. It found, too, that 
airports are not money-making business ven- 
tures, so it looks as though the government 
will have to provide capital for new ones, 
or to improve those already in use. 

The CAA recommended that a total of 435 
million dollars be spent in the near future 
on airports. That amount of money could 
give the country 3,500 airports, all equipped 
to handle commercial and private flying, and 
to be of value to the government’s air force 
during wartime. So now it is up to Congress. 

Meanwhile, there were several other de 
velopments in the field of aviation. Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh, who has spent most 
of the last four years in Europe, returned 
to the United States to take on a special task 
for the War Department. He is making 4 
survey of all the government’s aviation facili- 
ties—airports, planes, pilot-training schools, 
research plants, and so on—and is to report 
to government officials. Colonel Lindbergh 
has studied most of Europe’s air forces cafe- 
fully, so he should be able to make some 
valuable suggestions on improving our aif 
corps. 

Congress is haggling over a bill which pro- 
vides for an aeronautical research laboratory, 
costing 10 million dollars, to be built at 
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bueny OF ART 
it will house the collection of the late Andrew Mellon. 


Sunnyvale, California. Some legislators be- 
lieve that the laboratory we now have, at 
Langley Field, Virginia, should be improved 
ind enlarged instead, and that two laboratories 
en not needed. Government officials favor 
the Sunnyvale project; they point out that 
more than half of our airplanes are built on 
the west coast. But that matter, too, is up 
to Congress. 
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THEY MAY FINALLY CALL IT ON ACCOUNT OF DARK- 
NESS 


RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 


FOREIGN 
ierian Mystery 


Unmourned, and almost forgotten, the 
Spanish Nonintervention Committee quietly 
expired on April 20, in the funereal atmos- 
phere of the Locarno Room in the British 
Foreign Office. The representatives of the 24 
member nations who watched its passing shed 
no tears, because the Spanish war was over, 
and because from the beginning the committee 
had failed miserably to perform its one func- 
tion—to prevent foreign intervention in the 
civil war in Spain. 

Although the Spanish civil war is, indeed, 
over, the tension in the Iberian peninsula has 
hot slackened. In testimony to the failure of 
the Nonintervention Committee, Italian 
soldiers still remain in Spain, and German 
technicians still control the telegraph, tele- 
Phone systems and many of the airports. 
Other countries are worried. What is happen- 
ing in Spain? Why have not Italian troops 
been withdrawn (now that the war is over) 
4s Mussolini promised? 

There has been much speculation over this, 
but three possibilities are generally seen. The 
first Js the official one; that Italian troops 
are simply being held to participate in General 
Franc 0’s victory parade into Madrid. But this 
triumphal entry has been postponed several 
times, which has given rise to reports of a 
sharp dispute between two groups of Franco’s 
supporters, the Carlists and the Falangists. 
The Carlists hold an intense dislike for the 
Germans and Italians in Spain and wish them 
withdrawn at once. They want a return to an 
€xtremely conservative, monarchist, and Ro- 























e and Abroad 


man Catholic Spain. The Falangists, on the 
other hand, are more inclined toward the in- 
ternational fascist-Nazi movement, and do 
not wish to break the close ties which now 
bind Spain to Italy and Germany. 

The third possibility is gravely disturbing 
to other powers. There have been reports of 
a secret movement among the Falangists to 
consolidate the entire Iberian peninsula into 
one state by merging Portugal with Spain. 
Such could only be accomplished by an oui- 
right attack upon Portugal, which is not 
likely, or by a revolt of Falangist elements 
within Portugal. Some people believe that 
the arrival of the German fleet off the Por- 
tuguese coast might be the signal for an out- 


break which could be coupled with an 
Italian-Spanish-German drive against the 


British stronghold at Gibraltar and on the 
tiny neutral state of Tangier, on the other 
side of the straits. Such a move, if success- 
ful, would virtually cripple the power of 
Great Britain, and would be likely to pre- 
cipitate a European war. Thus European ob- 
servers are watching developments on_ thc 
Iberian peninsula closely, if not anxiously. 


Serls, Croat, Slovenes 


When Italy invaded Albania a few weeks 
ago, it appeared very likely that one of her 
main objectives was to bring the “squeeze” 
tactics into play against Yugoslavia (as dis- 
cussed in the April 17 issue of THe AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER). A country of 15,300,000 
people, without any good ports of its own, 
Yugoslavia was well suited to such tactics. 
Italy bordered the state on the northwest 
and in Albania on the southwest. Germany’s 
Austrian borders looked down on_ northern 
Yugoslavia. Hungary, working with Berlin 
and Rome, had territorial demands against 
the Yugoslavs, as did Bulgaria. One of Yu- 
goslavia’s best markets, Czechoslovakia, had 
fallen into German hands, and to make mat- 
ters worse, the internal quarrels among Serbs, 


Croats, and Slovenes had so weakened the 
country as to neutralize its strength. 
All these factors have worked to force 


Yugoslavia away from the London-Paris bloc 
into the Berlin-Rome sphere. Yugoslavs fear 
they have too much to lose on the London- 
Paris side, and too little to gain. The present 
series of conversations in Rome between the 
Yugoslav foreign minister, Alexander Cincar- 
Markovitch, coupled with Italian-Hungarian 
discussions on Yugoslavia, leave little room 
for doubt that Yugoslavia is definitely out of 
the democratic front and neutralized, if not 
actually won over to the Rome-Berlin axis. 

All this, it may be said, has long been ex- 





HIS MAJESTY 
Three-year-old King Feisal I! of Iraq. 
the throne on the death of his father King Ghazi. 


He succeeded to 
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BRITAIN’S BARRICADE AT THE MOUTH OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
For many years Great Britain has relied on her fortifications at Gibraltar to guard her sea lane through the Medi- 


terranean. 


Now that Spdin has become allied with the axis powers it has been found necessary to increase the 


fortifications. 


pected, and Yugoslavia’s loss has been taken 
for granted. But if Yugoslavia decides to co- 
operate actively with the axis, as is now 


feared by some, Hitler and Mussolini will 
have driven their wedge so far into the 
Balkans as to be in a position to exert 
tremendous pressure against Rumania and 
Greece. 
Grain Race 

Somewhere in the south seas, 13 old 
windjammers (square-rigged sailing ships) 


with 50,000 tons of Australian wheat aboard 
are now moving slowly toward European mar- 
kets in one of the most famous and pictur- 
esque of the world’s annual races. Having 
taken weeks to collect their cargoes in Aus- 
tralia, these old ships will now take months be- 
fore they reach Falmouth, their port of des- 
tination in England. The first of these will 
probably be sighted off the British coast in 
late June, while the others will trail through 
July and August. 

To the sea-conscious British there is some- 
thing thrilling in the sight of these ships each 
year, standing far off to sea with tall masts, 
a maze of spars and shrouds and white sails 
drawing in the wind—relics of former days 
and of glories long past. But old_ braces, 
blocks, and timbers cannot stand the strain 
indefinitely, and each year the windjammers 
in the Australian grain trade dwindle as one 
by one the ships run aground or founder and 
gone forever. In 1928 there were 25, 
today there are 13, and next year there will 
probably be less as a few more vanish. They 
never will be replaced. 

Old and slow as they are, the windjammers 
still bring profits. Having no engines, they 
have no fuel and can charge lower 
rates. So many seamen wish to serve on them 
as apprentices that ‘berths’ are sometimes 
sold for as high as $200, and thus crews are 
paid extremely low wages. Another advantage 
the windjammers enjoy is in coming into 
port so late that the first shipments 
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MADRID CLEANS UP 


Soldiers armed with picks and shovels hove begun the 


wo:k of reconstruction in the former Spanish capital. 


have been bought up, and prices are already 
rising. 

Most of these ships come from the Aland 
Islands, in the Baltic Sea and are commanded 
by Finns. 


Mid - Pacific 


A little more than a year ago—in March 
1938—a dispute arose between the govern- 
ments of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain over conflicting claims of ownership of 
two small coral islands in the mid-Pacific, 
Canton and Enderbury. The United States 
considered these islands necessary as links 
in the navy’s chain of island defenses and 
seaplane bases in the Pacific. To Britain they 
were of value chiefly as points upon which 
to bargain with the United States. Although 
the dispute was not serious, both sides pressed 
their claims, a conference was held, and a 
temporary agreement concerning the two is- 
lands finally reached. 

As a result of this agreement, the United 
States and Great Britain decided to enter 
upon a 50-year period of joint sovereignty 
over Canton and Enderbury islands last 
month. In this period it is expected that the 
conflicting claims can be settled. Although 
this is the first instance of joint administra- 
tion by the United States and Great Britain, 
such an administration is not unprecedented. 
An outstanding example of this form of 
government has existed for many years in 
the condominium in which Great Britain 
and Egypt join to administer the affairs of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, in east central 
Africa. 


The North Atlantic 


Although that region of the Atlantic Ocean 
lying between Europe and North America 
does not enjoy the heaviest ocean traffic 
of any sea, its load of freight and passenger 
ships is certainly the most spectacular. Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, the Scandinavian countries, and the 
United States, all vie for the best, the fastest, 
the most luxurious, or the most comfortable 
passenger service. Hardly a year fails to see 
at least one new superliner started upon her 
maiden voyage in the North Atlantic trade, 
and several smaller ones. The international 
rivalries, here seen in their more pleasant 
and peaceful forms, have virtually trans- 
formed these regions of the high seas into 
the marine theater of the world. 

Today, as the rush of another season’s 
trade across the North Atlantic is about to 
begin, pioneering in those waters is not lack- 
ing. Having sent its first clipper to Europe 
with success, Pan American Airways is now 
preparing to open a service of four ocean 
trips weekly, divided between England and 
France. Great Britain’s Imperial Airways, 
somewhat late in starting, will follow after 
some delay. Germany has been trying to ob- 
tain landing permits on the North Atlantic 


shores, but so far without success. Never- 
theless, the German air officials, not to be 


outdone, are considering the use of ships as 
aircraft stations on the high in order 
to maintain German prestige. 
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MARCUS IN N.Y TIMES ANDO MORRIS IN PUCK 


THE PRESIDENT’S INFLUENCE OVER FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
These two cartoors, drawn during Woodrow Wilson’s administration, show the dominating position of the 


Chief Executive in the nation’s foreign relations. 
of preparedness 


On the right Wilson is shown veering around to a policy 
On the left, he forges the sword with which he is to do battle. 











Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 














The President’s Relation to the Issue of War 


HE present foreign 

policy which has divided the country 
into two opposing camps—those who sup- 
port the President in the firm stand he is 
taking against the dictators and in sup- 
port of the European democracies, and 
those who believe that this country should 
adhere rigidly to a policy of isolation- 
once more raises an important question in 
American government. That is the ques- 
tion of the president’s power, almost ex- 
clusively, to determine the outcome of 
the issue of war and 
peace. 

Under the Ameri- 
can system of govern- 
ment, it is Congress, 
and not the president, 
which has the power 
to declare war. Never- 


controversy over 


theless, the powers of 
the president are so 
extensive as to create 





a situation under 
DAVID S. MUZZEY which war or peace 
may follow as a re- 
sult of his acts. An examination of the 
wars in which the United States has par- 
ticipated and of the instances in which 
war has been averted clearly shows the 
powerful influence of the president in 
determining the outcome. 


Historical Examples 


The Mexican War was due almost en- 
tirely to the activities of the president. 
James K. Polk was determined, when he 
entered the White House, to annex ter- 
ritory belonging to Mexico. As com- 
mander-in-chief of the armed forces of 
the nation, he ordered General Taylor to 
the Mexican border with instructions to 
attack the Mexicans if they passed a cer- 
tain point. As a matter of fact, General 
Taylor had already engaged in two battles 
with the Mexicans before war was declared. 
There was little that Congress could do 
but declare war against Mexico when such 
a situation had been created by presiden- 
tial action. 

There are many ways in which the presi- 
dent may exercise his power so as to make 
war inevitable or to preserve peace. It 
was Polk’s use—or misuse—of the power 
to defend the country, which led to the 
Mexican War. Even more important than 
this power is the president’s control over 
foreign relations. It is largely his duty 
to direct the whole procedure of diplomacy 
of the United States. He may so conduct 
this diplomacy, either directly or through 
his ambassadors abroad, as to embitter 
relations with foreign nations and make war 
more likely. It was the diplomacy of the 
Cleveland administration which brought 
the United States to the verge of war 
with Great Britain over the Venezuela dis- 
pute. It was the diplomacy of the Lincoln 


administration which prevented Great 
Britain from being drawn into the Ameri- 
can Civil War on the side of the Southern 
states. 

This control of foreign policy by the 
president exerts a tremendous influence 
upon the issue of war and peace. Whether 
the foreign policy of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration is wise or not, few would deny 
that it has been formulated primarily by 
the President himself. Few would deny 
that it involves certain risks and that there 
is at least the possibility of its drawing 
the country into war, even though they 
may maintain that it is a wise policy. and 
the only one to be followed. 


Presidential Powers 


There are certain specific acts—in addi- 
tion to this broad power over foreign 
policy—which vitally affect the issue of 
war and peace. It is the president’s right 
—not the right of Congress—to sever 
diplomatic relations with a foreign power. 
In most instances, the severing of diplo- 
matic relations is the prelude to war. There 
was little doubt, for example, when Presi- 
dent Wilson severed diplomatic relations 
with Germany, that war with that country 
was not far off. In the present strained 
relations with Germany, it was the Presi- 
dent, not Congress, who recalled the Ameri- 
can ambassador as a protest against the 
policies of the Nazi government. The im- 
plications of such an act and such power 
are apparent. 

What the future will bring in our re- 
lations with the rest of the world may de- 
pend more upon the acts of the executive 
than upon those of the legislative branch 
of the government. Although the Consti- 
tution gives Congress the power to say 
whether we shall be drawn into a war, 
the president’s acts and words may be the 
determining factor in the decision. Lik 
Madison and Polk and McKinley and Wil- 
son, President Roosevelt is shaping the 
policies which may determine the future 
fate of the nation. The purpose of these 
policies is to prevent the outbreak of a 
war in Europe by curbing the aggression 
of the dictators. But if it should fail to 
produce that result, the nation will al- 
ready have been committed to an unneutral 
course. 

Under modern means of communication, 
the president’s power is further increased, 
for he is in an excellent position to win 
public opinion to his side. He may use 
the radio to present his position in the 
strongest terms. His very office insures 
his every utterance with the widest pub- 
licity. Thus while the president may not 
actually be able to take the one step 
which formally leads to war, he may, in a 
dozen other ways, make that one step 
meaningless by casting the die in advance 
either for peace or for war. 


Dictators Cool to Roosevelt Plea 


(Concluded from page 3) 


It will be seen, therefore, that the game 
of diplomacy now going on is a dangerous 
one for both sides, as well as a highly dra- 
matic one. It is possible at any moment 
that the game of diplomacy and of propa- 
ganda may suddenly be succeeded by the 
game of actual war. Both sides are play- 
ing now for advantage, and if at any time 
Germany and Italy feel that (with the 
probable help of Japan) they are in a posi- 
tion to win, they may strike quickly. On 
the other hand, if they see that they are 
trapped, they may take what they can get 
by the conference method which has been 
suggested. 

Much depends upon the 
Russia, and the part that 
play is uncertain. Apparently the Soviet 
government is willing to form an alliance 
with Great Britain and France and to help 
them in Europe, provided they agree to 
help Russia in case she is attacked by 
Japan in the Far East. 

The Polish and French might make an 
arrangement of thisskind, but other dif- 
ficulties are in the way. The governments 
of Rumania and Poland do not want Russia 
to help hold Germany in check if this 
means that Russian armies will march 
across Polish and Rumanian territory. 
Those in charge of the governments of 
Poland and Rumania represent propertied 
interests and they are afraid that if 
hundreds of thousands or millions of Rus- 
sian soldiers, who are Communists, should 
mingle with their armies and peoples, 
Communism would spread throughout Po- 
land and Rumania and the _ propertied 
classes would lose their holdings. It seems 
that the governments of these two nations 
think that help from Russia would be as 
bad as seizure by Germany 


position of 
country will 


If, however, the British and French 
conclude that Russia could fight a war 
efficiently and that her great armies and 
her tremendous fleet of planes could be 
well organized and operated by the Soviet 
government, they are likely to choose Rus- 
sian help in spite of the objections of the 
small powers. The difficulties in the way 
of the alliance with Russia illustrate the 
complexity and uncertainty of the diplo- 
matic situation throughout Europe. 


U. S. Position 

President Roosevelt’s bold act has been 
both attacked and approved in the United 
States. He has undoubtedly drawn America 
closer to the conflict which is brewing in 
Europe. After having taken the position 
which he has, it will be harder for America 
to hold aloof if war comes. On the other 
hand, there is a chance that his action may 
stave off or actually prevent war in Europe. 

It is quite clear that President Roosevelt 
thinks German and _ Italian aggression 
should be checked, and that he is willing 
for America to assume some responsibility 
in the effort to check it. He takes this 
position not because he wants America to 
help Great Britain and France, but because 
he thinks that continued aggression and 
victory for the fascist powers, if unchecked, 
would eventually endanger the United 
States. Those who share these fears will 
want the United States to stand with other 
nations which oppose further wars of con- 
quest. Those who stand out against the 
President’s position think that fears for 
the safety of the United States are im- 
aginary and that we would not be greatly 
harmed even though Germany and Italy 
might crush the power of Great Britain 
ind France 
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Type 


ANY young men in high school are 

of the opinion that accountancy is a 
profession which is easy to enter and does 
not require a great deal of preparation. 
This idea probably springs from various 
definitions of the term “accountant.” To 
some, an accountant is one who does little 
more than perform routine bookkeeping 
operations, which, indeed, require little 
training. At the other extreme are the 
certified public accountants, popularly 
known as C. P. A.’s, whose duties are ex- 
tremely exacting and whose period of train- 
ing is long and difficult. 

In speaking of the accountant, we have 
in mind the higher levels of the profession. 
In this sense, the accountant acts as a 
business adviser, is a specialist in all types 





THE ACCOUNTANT 


of business operations, understands _intri- 
cate financial transactions and operations. 
He must be able to analyze a business or- 
ganization’s records, audit its books, pre- 
pare its tax returns, be able to detect. 
fraud, and act as overseer of the entire 
bookkeeping system. This is a far cry 
from the bookkeeper who performs cer- 
tain details in connection with keeping the 
company’s books. 

Employment opportunities for account- 
ants lie in two main fields. Upon com- 
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pletion of the accountancy course, a young 
man may either seek employment with a 
business firm which has need of accountants 
or he may try to get a job with a firm 
of accountants which deals with various 
business organizations. A young man who 
gets a job with one of these firms has 
about the same opportunities afforded to 
a young lawyer. He starts at a low salary, 
but has the chance to learn the profession. 
If he is competent, he will advance fairly 
rapidly in the firm. 

To become a C. P. A., one must pass 
a rigid state examination. Only a few of 
the certified public accountants pass the 
examination upon the first trial. But those 
who do pass are in a better position to 
obtain good jobs, for they are certified 
as being competent and efficient account- 
ants. 

Salaries of skilled accountants compare 
favorably with those of other professions. 
There is a wide discrepancy between salaries 
of accountants who are C. P. A.’s and those 
who are not. In 1936, the average income 
of all non-C. P. A. accountants was about 
$2,910. The average for C. P. A.’s for the 
same year was $4,626. Before the depres- 
sion, the salary range was much _ higher 
and. with the return of prosperity, there is 
reason to believe that the old figures will 
be regained. 

One who is thinking seriously of be- 
coming an accountant should, while still 
in high school, take preliminary work. 
He should study mathematics, take all the 
commercial courses offered, including, if 
possible, elementary bookkeeping. Before 
making the decision to become an ac- 
countant, a young man should be certain 
that he has these qualifications: He should 
be accurate and dependable, particularly 
strong in mathematics. He should be 
absolutely honest and should be able to 
keep business secrets. Character and per- 
sonality are as indispensable to success in 
this vocation as are technical skill and 
experience. 
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Personalities in the News 














HE New York World’s Fair. which 

opened yesterday, is to a large extent 
the handiwork of Grover Whalen, president 
of the World’s Fair Corporation. Han- 
ling a large-scale project such as the fair 
is a job for which Mr. Whalen is well 


suited. Publicity is an all-important item, 
of course, and Mr. Whalen is a master 
hand at beating the publicity drums. Also, 


he is a hard worker, a good organizer, 
and a man with a vivid imagination. 

In a issue of Harpers, Elmer 
Davis called Grover Whalen “America’s 
greeter.” He earned that title 
during the 1920’s, when he arranged gi- 
gantic receptions for the conquering heroes 
of the time—Atlantic fliers, Channel swim- 
mers, Visiting royalty, and so on. Dozens 
of parades down Fifth Avenue, in storms 
of ticker tape and torn-up telephone di- 
rectories, were engineered by Mr. Whalen 
as a member of the Mayor’s Committee 
for the Reception of Distinguished Guests. 

Mr. Whalen had a lot of 
1 great deal of advertising in that role. 
but he was active in others, too. He quit 
law school a few years before the World 
War to go into business, and became a 
successful merchant. He went into politics 
about that time, and has been active in 
the New York Democratic organization, 
Tammany Hall, ever since. 


recent 


greatest 


fun and got 


In 1919, Mayor Hylan appointed him 
Commissioner of Plants and Structures, his 
first important political job. He and the 
mayor had a falling out, however (largely 
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GROVER WHALEN 


because the mayor thought that Mr 
Whalen was becoming a dangerous politi- 
cal rival), and he became an executive 
with the Wanamaker department. stores. 
When “Jimmy” Walker ran for mayor, 
Grover Whalen supported him and was 
rewarded by being appointed police com- 
missioner. He served two years, with a 
record neither better nor worse than most 
commissioners, and then returned to Wana- 
maker’s. Until he took over the World’s 
Fair position three years ago, he remained 
in private business. 

Grover Whalen is a colorful personality 
He dresses elegantly, but never osten- 
tatiously. He is a well-built, handsome man, 
always genial and smiling. He seldom ap- 
pears without a white carnation in his 
buttonhole. Hardly a day passes that his 
picture does not appear in one or more 
of the New York papers—it is said that 
he is the most photographed man in the 
city. He enjoys the public spotlight, and 
he performs gracefully in it. 


“) NFORMATION, PLEASE,” which has 

become one of radio’s most popular 
Programs in recent months, owes a great 
deal of its spice to John Kieran, who ap- 
pears regularly as one of the four “experts” 
to answer all sorts of questions sent in by 
listeners. Mr. Kieran is a sports columnist 
for the New York Times, and has been 
ince shortly after the World War. When 
it comes to answering questions pertaining 
to sports. Mr. Kieran seldom misses. 





But people who listen to the program are 
constantly amazed at the fund of general 
information which Mr. Kieran 
He answers questions on literature, on 
ancient history, on natural science, on 
Greek mythology, on nursery rhymes and 
fairy tales, on music (classical and 
“swing’), on Shakespeare, and on many 
other subjects which one would not expect 
a sports writer to be familiar with. 

One explanation for Mr. Kieran’s wide 
learning is that his father was president of 
Hunter College in New York City, and 
naturally the seven Kieran children ab- 
sorbed more education than do most young 
people. His knowledge of birds and plants 
is the result of a hobby. 

His daily columns in the Times are as 
entertaining as his remarks over the air. 
He writes with a dry humor, and takes 
neither sports nor himself too seriously. 
He seldom uses the slang terms in which 
most sports reporters write, and he manages 
to mix in many subjects far removed from 
the baseball diamond and the football field. 

John Kieran is rather small, and gray- 
haired. He went to college at Fordham 
University, and ran a chicken farm to 
help pay his expenses. He taught a country 
school for a while, then went to work as 
a cub reporter for the Times. The World 
War interrupted his career as a newspaper- 
man, but not for long. 


possesses. 


N a sudden attempt to lure Turkey out 
of Great Britain’s “stop-Hitler’’ bloc, the 
German government has recently called out 
of virtual retirement one of 
diplomats—Franz 


its cleverest 
Papen, and ap- 
pointed him as a special ambassador to 
the Turkish capital at Ankara. A former 
military man, a past master at the art of 
intrigue and undercover diplomacy, von 
Papen has the added advantage of being 
familiar with Turkey and its ways. 

Franz Papen was born in West- 
phalia, Germany, just 60 years ago. He 
was brought up in the army, became a 
lieutenant in a cavalry brigade, and then 
managed to break into higher circles by 
marrying the daughter of a wealthy busi- 
nessman. In 1913 he was appointed mili- 
tary attaché to the German embassy in 
Washington, and it was here that his real 
talents first became apparent. After the 
war broke out he engaged so flagrantly in 
German espionage activities in the United 
States, that his recall was demanded. He 
left the United States, but through his 
carelessness his records, check stubs, and 
found and taken from him. 
Upon arriving in Germany, he was dis- 
patched at once to Turkey, where he served 
as chief of staff in the army which captured 
Jerusalem in 1917. But here again he was 
careless, and when the British entered that 
city they discovered that von Papen had 
left behind him two trunks stuffed with 
more records of his activities. 

In spite of these two missteps, von Papen 
remained a political intriguer of high order, 
and after a period of relative obscurity 
he once more emerged as a national figure, 
reaching the high office of chancellor in 


von 
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OLIVEIRA SALAZAR 


1932. Hardly was he in than he began to 
plot with Hitler’s Nazis, and paved the 
way for Hitler to walk into a position as 
absolute dictator. 

After the death of Dollfuss, von Papen 
was appointed ambassador to Austria where 
he launched at once an undercover 
paign to stir up a Nazi revolt. But here 
his foot slipped and the plans fell into the 
hands of the Austrian government. Shortly 
afterward he heard of a German plot to 
kill him and use his murder as an excuse 
to invade Austria. The plot never came 
off, but it so frightened von Papen that 
he retired to private life a year ago, even 
though he still held the title of ambassador- 
at-large. 


cam- 


NE of the most unique of Europe’s 

large crop of dictators is Dr. Antonio 
de Oliveira Salazar, premier and minister 
of war, foreign affairs, and finance of the 
small state of Portugal which is just now 
feeling the pinch of European power poli- 
tics. 

Born of poor parents in a small Portu- 
guese town in 1894, Salazar was educated 
first by a man who gave lessons for a 
dollar a month, and later at Portuguese 
universities. A student of economics and 
finance, he found study and the academic 
atmosphere so pleasing to him that he 
adopted an almost cloistered life, returning 
to the university as a professor soon after 
he was graduated. By the year 1926 he had 
gained such respect and fame as professor 
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FRANZ VON PAPEN 


of economics in the University of Coimbra 
that he was asked to take the cabinet 
post of minister of finance on the heels of 
one of Portugal's many military coups 

Salazar began his political life by ac- 
cepting this post 
exactly three days, after which he returned 
to his teaching. But he was called back 
again, and this time he accepted the post 


and serving in it for 


only on condition that not one penny would 
be expended without his approval. In the 
seven years that followed, Dr. Salazar ac- 
complished a great deal in bringing some 
degree of order into the chaos of Portu- 
guese finances. In that same period he like- 
wise managed, through his power to cut 
payrolls and impose taxes, to 
siderable 


gain con- 


power for himself, so consider- 
able, in fact, as to enable him to step into 
the chair of premier in 1933, and to dictate 
the affairs of the nation ever since. 

Although he is dictator today, Salazar 
has very little of a dictator's trappings 
about him. Never a businessman, a politi- 
cian, a lawyer, nor a military man before 
he came into power, he has not changed 
his personal ways since, and in marked 
contrast to other dictators, he is still far 
more familiar with slide 
rules, and adding machines than with ma- 
chine guns and aircraft, for in his mastery 
of the former lies his power. Salazar sel 
dom engages in oratory, but remains se 
cluded, working up his totals and balances 
by himself, a tall, somewhat sharp man 
cold in manner and appearance. 
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Are You Sure of Your Facts ? 


1. What concrete proposals did Presi- 
dent Roosevelt make in his peace plea 
to Hitler and Mussolini? 

2. What might this plea be expected 
to accomplish, even though it were re- 
jected by the two dictators? 

3. To what extent is the European 
situation affected by the attitude of the 
United States? 

4. What are the main functions of a 
world’s fair, such as those now being 
held in New York City and San Fran- 
cisco? 

5. What is Democracity? Give a brief 
description of it. 

6. List a few of the outstanding ex- 
hibits of both the New York and the 
San Francisco fairs. 


7. What important decision did the 
United States Supreme Court recently 
hand down with respect to aliens who 
had been members of the Communist 
party? 

8. True or False: The present meeting 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce is expected to endorse the policies 
of the New Deal. 

9. True or False: The issue of war and 
peace in this country is determined pri- 
marily by what Congress says and does. 

10. Who is Franz von Papen, and why 
is he frequently called a great diplomatic 
intriguer? 

11. What preparation did Grover A. 
Whalen have for his present position as 
head of the New York World’s Fair? 


Can You Defend Your Opinions ? 


1. Would you favor the participation 
of the United States in an international 
conference to discuss economic problems 
and disarmament? 


2. In your opinion, did President 
Roosevelt contribute to peace by making 
his appeal to Hitler and Mussolini, or did 
he increase international tension? 

3. Do you think it is to the interest of 
the United States that the President 
should have such sweeping powers over 
foreign policy? 

4. Do you think that aliens belonging 
to the Communist party should be de- 
ported? 
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and movies of today.... We are living 
today in the tomorrow of that exhibition 
and the amount of change in the interval 
gives us some justification for a certain 
boldn@§s in our interpretation of the present 
World’s Fair.” 

The automobile was seen to be coming 
closer at the time of the World’s Fair in 
Chicago in 1892. Modern architecture 
captured the fancy of the visitors to the 
Chicago World’s Fair 40 years later. In a 
refined and perfected form it will attract 
visitors at the fairs this summer and the 
new forms of architecture will probably 
be popularized through their being seen by 
so many people. The fairs this year will 
indicate the possibilities of television just 
as the expositions of an earlier generation 
foretold the coming of the telephone. 


The City of Tomorrow 


Visitors at the fairs this summer will 
see models of cities as they may look in 
the future with new and as yet untried 
forms of traffic control. Exhibits will 
show the countryside as it may be affected 
by changes in population and in the group- 
ing of industries, changes which new inven- 
tions are making possible. These changes 
in the landscape of city and country im- 
press H. G. Wells as among the most prob- 
able, the most immediate, and the most 
important of the transformations which are 
coming. He says in the New York Times: 


In the first place, the new methods of com- 
munication and transport that are still in- 
creasing in speed, precision, and safety have 





scarcely begun to produce their inevitable ef- 
fects upon the distribution of population. It 
seems that the concentration of a majority 
of humanity in towns and cities is now no 
longer necessary, and, if it is now simply a 
traditional gregariousness that makes the 
townsmen bunch together, it is quite prob- 
able that presently there may be so rapid a 
dispersal that the differences of town and 
country will vanish altogether. 

Anyone who saw anything of the evacuation 
of London during the war panic of Septem- 
ber 1938 will realize how the menaces of 
modern warfare may accelerate that process. 
Many people have been jumping to the con- 
clusion that modern war may drive cities 
underground; they have not sufficiently con- 
sidered the possibility of its dispersing them 
altogether. 

Even the existence of business centers is no 
longer imperative. It is so close a Tomorrow 
that it is almost Today when it will be possible 
for a dozen men or a score of men to sit in 
conference, seeing and hearing each other, by 
radio, television, telephone, when bodily they 
are hundreds of miles apart. 


The City of Tomorrow, as described by 
Mr. Wells, is vividly demonstrated at 
the New York fair. In the Perisphere— 
the great round ball which will seem to be 
held up in mid-air by fountains of water— 
Democracity has been built. 


Democracity at the Fair 


Democracity is the name which has been 
given to the ideal city of the future—a 
place where people can live and work more 
freely and more satisfactorily than they do 
now. To show what might be done, 
architects and planners have constructed 
a complete large-scale model of such a 
city and have placed it in the lower part of 
the Perisphere. Spectators will view the 
model by standing on a moving balcony 
which will carry them around the exhibit 
in about six minutes. 

Seen from the air, Democracity looks 


something like a huge spiderweb. At the 
heart is the central city, made up mostly 
of office buildings, stores, theatres, and 
hotels. The buildings are carefully placed 
and constructed so as to provide plenty of 
light, air, and green parks. Streets are 
built in such a way that large volumes of 
the city’s traffic can easily be handled. 
Elevated sidewalks in certain places make 
it unnecessary for pedestrians to cross lanes 
of heavy traffic. Everything possible has 
been done to make a clean, quiet, and 
efficient city. 

Few people have their homes in this 
central city. It is a place to work, to buy, 
and to play. Those who do choose to 
live there are lodged in hotels. The homes 
are located elsewhere. 

From the heart of the spiderweb, white 
lanes of concrete range out in all directions, 
These are superhighways which permit cars 
and busses to travel swiftly and yet safely 
through the countryside. A man can take 
his car from the parking space provided in 
his office building and be out of town in 
a few minutes. 

Five, 10, and 15 miles beyond the central 
city are the residential communities. Each 
is a complete small town in itself, carefully 
planned to prevent traffic hazards, to pro- 
vide recreational and garden areas. They 
have their shopping centers, motion picture 


theatres, community buildings, and, of 
course, schools and churches. Each is 


equipped to care for the everyday needs 
of its inhabitants. For special shopping 
or special amusement, the people go to the 
central city. 


GOLDEN GATE EXPOSITION 


THE PAGEANT OF THE PACIFIC AT THE SAN FRANCISCO FAIR 


The towns are called “satellite” towns, 
because they depend upon the central city. 
The people who live in them work in the 
central city and commute swiftly between 
home and office. At the office, they find 
the best working conditions, and at home— 
a town in the country—the best living 
conditions. 


Other Exhibits 


In addition to Democracity, there are 
on display at the New York fair the latest 
railroad ‘“streamliners”—British and Italian 
as well as American—and standing beside 
them are some of the earliest locomotives 
and coaches used in this country. A huge 
transport plane in the Aviation Building 
is equipped with the most modern flying 
instruments. A giant cash register, seven 
stories tall, rings up each admission to 
the fair, and an indicator shows exactly 
how many persons enter the grounds each 
day. Artificial lightning, powerful enough 
to split a tree trunk, is generated in Stein- 
metz Hall. 

General Motors Corporation is showing 
“highways of the future,’ while the Ford 
Motor Company is demonstrating the proc- 
ess of manufacturing automobiles, from 
raw materials to finished product, and 
then drives them over a model highway. 
The amazing things which are being done 
by chemistry—the production of cloth 
from glass and from milk, for example— 
are among the scientific exhibits. There 
is a mechanical man eight feet tall who 
walks, talks, and shoots a pistol. 

One exhibit is a small farm with a 
house, a barn, a henhouse, and a workshop, 
all completely equipped with electric de- 
vices. There are 150 cows in the “dairy of 
tomorrow,” and a “tank garden” where 
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AMERICA’S FIRST WORLD'S FAIR 


Was held in New York in 1853. 


vegetables are grown without soil. Florida’s 
exhibit is a grove of orange and grapefruit 
which will bloom and bear fruit 
throughout the fair. 


trees 


San Francisco Fair 


These are but a few of the exhibits— 
scientific, industrial, artistic, agricultural— 
which will attract many millions of people 
to New York during the next few months. 
Similar exhibits are on display at the San 
Francisco exposition, and, in addition, this 
fair has many unique features. Its origin 
dates back to 1933, when someone sug- 


gested that it would be appropriate to have 


a fair in order to celebrate the opening 
of two great bridges, one from San Fran- 
cisco to Oakland, and the other across the 
Golden Gate. Nothing very elaborate was 
planned at first, but gradually the idea 
grew. First it took in all of northern 
California, then the entire state, then the 
western states and British Columbia, then 
all the nations bordering on the Pacific, and 
finally it became a world-wide affair with 
32 nations included. 

The exposition, which has cost about 
$50,000,000 altogether, is located on Treas- 
ure Island, set down in San Francisco 
Bay. Treasure Island is a colorful sight. 
A few of the buildings are “modernistic,” 
but most of them were built on a style 
of architecture which the exposition en- 
gineers call “Pacific.” It is a combination 
of the architectures which are found in 
all the nations and on all the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean region. They are brilliantly 
colored, and at night are bathed in lights 
of many hues. 

The science of lighting is displayed in 
hundreds of remarkable ways. Buildings 
are made to assume beautiful and delicate 
hues by a lighting system which mixes 
colored lights as a painter would blend 
his paints. Infra-red rays (black light) 


A huge Crystal Palace was built but the exposition was a dismal failure. 


are used for the first time in outdoor flood- 
lighting. 
The central structure is the Tower of the 


Sun, a 400-foot building which contains 
a set of bells, called a carillon. Twenty- 
two foreign countries, and also Hawaii 
and Alaska, have their own _ buildings, 


while 10 other nations have exhibits in the 
International Palace. Japan’s building is 
a complete reproduction of an ancient Jap- 
anese castle. Although the government of 
China said that it could not take part in 
the exposition, Chinese people on the west 
coast collected $1,500,000 and built a mini- 
ature walled city to represent their country. 

There is a great variety of other exhibits 
on display. There is a “treasure mountain” 
in which gold and other minerals are mined, 
in which oil wells show how oil is produced, 
and refineries turn it into useful form. 
Industrial concerns have exhibits showing 
industrial methods and various regions have 
exhibits displaying their advantages. 

There are many scientific displays—a 
model of the largest telescope on earth, 
now being erected on Mount Palomar; 
a model mine and mining town; a “tank 
garden” where fruits and vegetables are 
grown without soil; a completely electrified 
farm; a model ‘atom smasher,” and so on. 

By attending the San Francisco exposi- 
tion, one sees at a glimpse the tremendous 
progress and achievements of the West. 
He sees the contributions which this sec- 
tion has made to the nation as a whole. 
He sees a mixture of beauty and progress 
which he is likely never to forget. 

Thus, whether the visitor turns to New 
York or to San Francisco, he is certain to 
find the modern world’s fair an amazing 
and educational experience. These two 
fairs together are expected to be attended 
by many millions of people before they 
close their doors. The one at San Fran- 
cisco has already attracted huge throngs. 
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Filling Station Attendant 


sir?” 


“Check your oil, 


Motorist: “Nope, thank you, I’ni taking it 
—Watt STREET JOURNAL 


with me.” 





“JUNIOR'S BEEN NAUGHTY, SO I’M MAKING HIM 
STAY INSIDE’ 


BETTERSWORTH IN BOY'S LIFE 


’ 


“T admire Dr. Thomas immensely,” said 
Mrs. Jinks. ‘“He’s so persevering in the face 
of difficulties that he always reminds me of 
Patience sitting on a monument.” 

“Yes,” replied her husband, “but what I’m 
becoming rather alarmed about is the number 
of monuments sittirig on his patients.” 

—Lasor 





The representative for the newspaper called 
on Mr. Jones. “Good morning, sir. I am 
happy to tell you that you have won the 
big contest in our paper. The prize is $100,- 
000 cash, $15 a week for life, a world cruise, 
and a pet dog.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Jones. “What breed?” 

—ANSWERS 





Lawyer: “And what was the defendant do- 
ing meanwhile ?” 

Witness: “He 
story.” 

Lawyer: “Remember, sir, that you are un- 
der oath.” 

Witness: “Well, anyway, he was telling me 
a story.” —CLIPPED 


was telling me a funny 


“The man who finds it difficult to settle 
down in one place for any length of time 
rarely becomes engaged to be married,” says 
a writer. A rolling stone gathers no miss. 

—Huvumorist 





